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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  SERIES. 

This  Series  of  Toys  contains  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  minute  description  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Fishes.  Articles  of  Manufacture,  &c. 
than  was  given  in  the  First  Series. 

This  Series  is  intended  for  a  larger  class 
of  my  little  friends  than  the  preceding  one ; 
and,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  both  amused 
and  benefited  by  a  perusal  of  it. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  Series 
nothing  has  been  permitted  to  find  a  place 
which  is  false,  unnatural  or  unphilosophi- 
cal,  or  any  details  of  conversations  among 
animals  which  never  did  and  which  never 
can  take  place. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  large  field  of  Na- 
ture and  Art  there  are  sufficient  materials 
for  descriptions  and  stories  without  launch- 
ing into  the  field  of  Fiction  and  Falsehood  to 
find  subjects  interesting  to  children. 

To  remove  difficulties  in  the  reading  of 
these  Stories  as  far  as  possible,  and  thereby 
Tender  them  more  interesting  to  my  litde 
friends,  the  language  is  limited  to  words 
of  ONB  and  TWO  SYLLABLES. 

New  York,  July  4, 1835. 
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THE  HERRING. 

The  common  Herring  is 
known  from  the  other  fish  of 
the  sume  tribe,  as  the  lower 
jaw  projects  and  is  curved. 
The  head  and  mouth  are 
small;  the  tongue  is  short, 
pointed,  and  armed  with  teeth. 

Herrings  breed  in  the  north- 
ern seas,  from  which  they  is- 
sue in  numbers  as  countless 
as  the  samls  of  the  sea. 

When  they  begin  to  issue 
from  these  seas,  the  swarms 
divide  into  distinct  columns, 
each  five  or  six  miles  in 


length,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  Their  course  may 
be  seen  by  the  ripple  which 
they  cause  in  the  water. 

They  reach  the  Shetland 
Islands  in  June,  where  they 
part,  surround  the  British 
Isles,  and  unite  again  at  the 
Land's  End  in  early  autumn. 
They  then  proceed  to  the 
shore  of  this  country,  all  the, 
bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of 
which  they  fill.  Having 
spawned  there,  the  old  fish 
return  to  the  polar  seas  from 
whence  they  came. 

Herrings  are  caught  in  nets 
in  great  numbers.  The  nets 
are  never  stretched  to  catch 
them  except  in  the  night ;  for, 


in  the  dark  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
After  the  nets  are  hauled,  the 
Herrings  are  thrown  upon  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  where  they 
open  them  and  clean  them ; 
they  then  put  them  in  brine 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
they  take  them  out,  string 
them  by  the  gills  on  little 
wooden  spits,  and  hang  them 
in  a  chimney  formed  to  re- 
ceive them;  after  which,  a  fire 
of  brushwood,  which  yields 
much  smoke  but  no  flame,  is 
kindled  under  them,  where 
they  remain,  until  they  are 
smoked  and  dried  in  a  proper 
manner,  when  they  are  put 
into  barrels  for  carriage. 


The  catching  and  curing  of 
Herrings  furnish  labour  and 
employ  to  a  large  number  of 
men  and  vessels,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 

Herrings  become  very  soon 
tainted  alter  they  are  ~dcad ; 
in  summer  they  are  clearly 
worse  for  being  out  of  the 
water  only  a  few  hours  ;  and, 
if  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
they  become  quite  useless, 
and  will  not  take  the  salt. 


THE  GOLDFISH. 

Among  the  whole  race  of 
fish,  none  have  greater  beauty 
than  the  Goldfish.  The  male 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body  ;  the  rest  is  of 
a  gold  colour,  so  splendid  that 
the  finest  gilding  can  not  ap- 
proach it.  The  female  is 
white,  but  her  tail  and  half  of 
her  body  have  the  lustre  of 
silver.  The  red  and  white 
colours  are  not  always  the 


distinct  marks  of  the  male  and 
female  ;  but  the  females  are 
known  by  a  number  of  white 
spots,  that  serve  them  as  or- 
gans of  hearing,  and  the  males 
by  having  three  spots  much 
brighter  ;  the  nostrils  are 
double,  wide,  and  placed  near 
the  eyes  ;  the  body  has  large 
scales  ;  the  tail  is  forked  ;  but 
there  is  no  fish  in  winch  the 
fins  vary  as  much.  The 
colour  of  the  Goldfish  chan- 
ges with  age.  In  the  first 
year  it  is  black  ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  silver  spots 
appear ;  and  then  it  turns  red, 
and  has  more  beauty  the  older 
it  grows. 

The   Goldfish  is  a  native 
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of  China ;  and,  the  most  hand- 
some species  is  found  in  a 
lake  not  far  from  the  mount- 
ain of  Tsienking.  From  this 
place  they  were  taken  to 
England.  They  may  now 
be  seen  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  placed  in  the 
parlour,  in  glass  globes  filled 
with  water  ;  in  which  they 
form  a  most  pleasing  and 
pretty  sight. 


THE  1'EUCII. 

The  Perch  is  a  fish  lhat 
seldom  grows  to  any  great 
size,  never  weighing  more 
than  five  pounds.  The  body 
is  deep,  the  scales  are  rough, 
the  back  is  arched,  the  side 
lines  are  placed  near  the  back. 

The  Perch,  for  beauty  of 
colour,  equals  the  most  gaudy 
fish  that  swims  in  the  lakes, 
ponds,  or  rivers.  It  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  with 
fine  dark  stripes. 
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The  Perch  is  a  very  com- 
mon fish,  being  found  in  near- 
ly all  the  ponds  and  streams 
of  this  country.  Its  flesh  is 
firm  and  sweet,  and  is  very 
good  food. 


The  Sprat  is  a  native  of 
the  seas  of  Europe,  and  ap- 
pears very  much  like  the 
Herring,  though  a  great  deal 
smaller.  They  are  caught 
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in  the  Thames  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  autumn  until  the 
first  of  spring,  and  afford  a 
very  great  relief  to  the  poor 
of  the  city  of  London. 

In  some  of  the  seas  there  are 
such  swarms  of  them  that  forty 
or  fifty  barrels  will  often  be 
taken  in  one  haul  of  a  large  net. 


THE  DACE. 

The  Dace  is  of  a  silver 
colour,  except  the  back,  which 
is  brownish,  and  rounded.  It 
1ms  rather  a  long  body,  mid- 
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dling  sized  scales,  and  a  fork- 
ed tail.  The  Dace  is  very 
lively,  and  is  fond  of  playing 
near  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  summer.  In  its  motion  it 
is  rapid.  Its  haunt  is  where 
the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
stream  is  gentle,  near  the 
piles  of  bridges,  among  weeds, 
&c.  It  seldom  weighs  more 
than  a  pound  and  a  half. 


THE  CHUB. 

The   Chub  is   a  fish  of  a 
coarse  nature  ;  and,  when  out 
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of  season,  it  is  full  of  small 
hairy  bones. 

The  body  of  the  Chub  'is 
of  an  oblong  shape  nearly 
round ;  the  head,  which  is 
large,  and  the  back,  are  of  a 
deep  dusky  green,  the  sides 
are  a  silver  colour,  and  the 
belly  is  white  ;  the  fins  upon 
the  belly  are  red,  and  the  tail 
is  brown,  tinged  with  blue  at 
its  point.  The  Chub  fre- 
quents the  deep  holes  of  riv- 
ers, under  hollow  banks  ;  but 
in  the  summer  season,  when 
the  sun  shoots  his  golden  rays 
through  the  waters,  to  the 
smooth  pebbles  that  pave  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  it  ascends 
to  the  surface,  and  lies  quiet 
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under  the  cooling  shade  of 
some  trees  that  spread  their 
leaves  on  the  verdant  banks. 


THE  SUCKING-FISH. 

The  common  Sucking-fish 
lives  in  most  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  about  a  foot  in 
length ;  the  head  is  large, 
equal  in  bigness  to  the  body, 
which  grows  smaller  to  the 
tail ;  the  back  is  convex  and 
black  ;  the  belly  is  white  ;  it 
has  six  fins,  two  growing  from 
behind  the  gills,  two  more 
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under  the  throat,  a  long  one 
on  the  back,  and  one  under  it 
on  the  belly  of  the  same  form 
and  size ;  the  tail  is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  flat,  of  an  oval  form, 
with  a  ridge,  or  rising,  run- 
ning lengthwise ;  and  cross- 
wise to  this,  sixteen  ridges, 
with  hollow  furrows  between, 
so  that  by  this  it  can  fix  to  any 
creature  or  substance,  and  is 
often  found  to  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  ships,  and  the  bodies 
of  large  fish. 


